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IX.— THE DEAMAS OF GEOEGE HENEY BOKEE 

Notwithstanding the pre-eminence of George Henry 
Boker in our dramatic literature before the Civil War, an 
eminence not seriously threatened in America except by 
Robert Montgomery Bird, no accurate account of his life 
has been published and nowhere is available even a trust- 
worthy statement of the productions of his plays. 1 Several 
of his dramas remain unpublished in manuscript and even 
their existence is known apparently to but few. I shall 
not attempt here to go into detail concerning his life, but 
will endeavor to give the facts concerning his plays that 
have come to light in the course of my examination of the 
Boker manuscripts kindly placed at my disposal by Mrs. 
George Boker, the daughter-in-law of the dramatist. 

George Henry Boker was born in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 6, 1823. His father, Charles S. Boker, was president 
of the Girard National Bank, and the lawsuit which re- 
sulted from his son's determination to protect his father'3 
memory from slander culminated in 1882 in the produc- 
tion of the elegy The Booh of the Dead, in which the elder 
Boker's detractors are pilloried. Boker graduated from 
Princeton College in 1842 and studied law with John Sar- 
geant in Philadelphia, but never practised it. He married 
in 1844 Miss Julia Mandeville Biggs of Georgetown, 
D. C, and after foreign travel determined to write. His 
first publication in book form was The Lesson of Life and 
Other Poems, published in 1848. The title poem is an 
ethical discourse in blank verse and there is nothing of 
real significance among the early poems. None of them 

1 Since this was written, a brief statement concerning the dates of 
his plays has been published by the present writer in his Representa- 
tive American Plays, New York, 1917. 
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234 ARTHUR HOBSON QUIUN 

was reprinted in the collected edition of 1856. The son- 
nets give only a slight promise of Boker's later power as a 
sonnetteer, although it is interesting to note that from the 
beginning they were written in the Italian form. The 
translations oiAthelstan's Victory at Brunariburh and of a 
few lines from Beowulf show his early appreciation of 
the structure as well as of the poetical qualities of Old 
English. 

His first play, Calaynos, was published in 1848. It was 
first produced in London at the Sadlers Wells Theatre on 
May 10, 1849 ia without the author's consent and with con- 
siderable alteration. In this version Samuel Phelps played 
Calaynos and Or. R. Dickenson, Oliver. The cast as given 
in the copy printed in London, n. d., is as follows : 

Calaynos Mr. Phelps 

Don Luis Mr. H. Marston 

Don Guzman Mr. Belford 

Don Miguel Mr. Harrington 

Don Lopez Mr. Harris 

Oliver Mr. G. E. Dickenson 

Soto Mr. Hoskins 

First Usurer Mr. Franks 

Second Usurer 

Baltazar Mr. Wilkins 

Pedro Mr. C. Fenton 

Friar Gil Mr. H. Melton 

Forester 

Guests, Nobles, Attendants, Servants, Usurers, etc. 

Donna Alda Miss Cooper 

Martina Mrs. H. Marston 

Calaynos was first played in this country at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Monday, January 20, 1851, 2 
and ran for nine nights, James E. Murdoch taking the 

"•This date of the production of the play is based on a written 
statement by Mr. Boker, found among the mss. 
" Statement of receipts from Walnut Street Theatre, Boker mss. 
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part of Calaynos. It was played in Chicago August 19th 
and 23d, 1851, by Murdoch, who also produced it three 
nights in Baltimore and in Albany. In Durang'a History 
of the Philadelphia Stage, under date of December 1, 
1851, appears this statement: 

December 1st, the tragedy of Calaynos, written by G. H. Boker, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, was revived, in which Mr. G. R. Dickenson, 
a popular actor from Saddler's Wells Theater, made his first appear- 
ance in America as Oliver, having played it originally at the above 
theater, when it was first produced at London; Mr. Couldock as 
Calaynos.* 

Mr. Couldock was during that season a regular member 
of the stock company of the Walnut Street Theatre. 

It was revived April 13, 1855 at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, by E. L. Davenport. 4 

There is also evidence in the typewritten copy of 1886 
that Lawrence Barrett was seriously considering the re- 
vival of Calaynos, since he has outlined a cast, including 
himself as Calaynos, and there are marked throughout 
the play the cuts and rearrangements that were to prepare 
it for the stage. 

It is interesting to compare the changes made by Phelps, 
as reflected in the London edition, with those made by 
Barrett. The plot of Calaynos must, however, be outlined 
as given in the edition of 1848. 

The main theme of the tragedy is the dislike of the 
Spaniards for Moorish blood. 

Calaynos is a wealthy nobleman who lives at a distance from the 
capital and is summoned by the king to Seville. His wife, Dofia 
Alda, wishes to go with him but he does not allow her to do so, so 
her maid, Martina, tries to make her more discontented than she is, 
and Calaynos is warned by Oliver, his Secretary, and by Friar Gil 
not to go to Seville, as they feel that wrong will come of it. In Act 



•Charles Durang, History of the Philadelphia Stage, 1749-1855, 
Third Series, Chapter cxn. 
4 Durang, op. cit., Third Series, Chap, cxxrr. 
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n, which takea place in Seville, Don Luis, a spendthrift, is intro- 
duced and Calaynos, who is his friend, helps him to pay his creditors, 
believing him to be an honorable man. Oliver tries to trip up Don 
Luis and his creditors but does not succeed. Calaynos brings Don 
Luis home to his Castle in Act m and he falls in love with Dona 
Alda and attempts to seduce her. Martina and Soto, Don Luis' 
servant, strike up a flirtation also. Don Luis hears of Calaynos' 
Moorish taint and uses it to try to persuade Alda to leave him. Don 
Luis persuades her to meet him in the grand hall of the palace at 
two o'clock, and she is so overcome at the thought of her husband 
having Moorish blood in him that she swoons and he carries her off. 
In the last Act Dona Alda returns after some months to die at the 
Castle. Calaynos goes to Seville and challenges Luis and kills him 
in a duel, Calaynos being wounded to death in the duel and Oliver 
coming in in time to see him die. 

Phelps and Barrett cut the play differently. Phelps 
simply cut out sections of several lines and apparently 
with less care. Barrett cut lines with more individual 
discrimination, apparently paying less attention to the 
poetic worth than to the stage value and the importance 
of the person who is speaking. For example, in one of 
Martina's speeches in Act i, Scene i, describing the court, 
Barrett cut out eight of the eighteen lines, while Phelps 
played it entire. This scene has good lines, but is more 
descriptive than dramatic. 8 

Among the Boker mss. is a copy of the London reprint, 
revised by Boker, with Scene ii and Scene iii of Act v re- 
written in Boker's hand. The 1848 edition had concluded 
with a duel between Calaynos and Don Luis in a field. 
Boker took the idea of ending the play in the banquet hall 
from the last scene of the London edition, and has altered 
it considerably. In all the published editions, however, 
the original scene is preserved. This copy possesses cer- 
tain interest, since it was the acting version used by Mur- 
doch in the revival in 1851 in Philadelphia. 

• P. 26, ed. of 1848. 
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In 1886 Boker revised his plays, evidently with the in- 
tention of publication, but the 1891 edition was printed 
from the old plates. In this revision, Calaynos was rather 
extensively changed, and the form was improved from the 
point of view of dramatic effectiveness. The opening 
scene between Pedro and Baltazar is omitted in Act i. 
In Act ii Calaynos and Don Luis meet more effectively, as 
Calaynos is recognized by Don Luis, who is brought before 
the Court on a criminal charge, and who recognizes Calay- 
nos and is saved by him. In Act in the scene between 
Calaynos and Oliver, which Phelps had omitted, is also 
left out in this 1886 revision. Calaynos tells Don Luis 
that he is a Moor, and this makes the latter's perfidy great- 
er. In Act iv, the opening scene between Don Luis and 
Soto is omitted. Then Don Luis and Soto plan to meet 
Alda at night. They do this without the appointment 
found in the earlier version. 

In Act v Alda dies on the stage instead of off it. Act vi 
is made up of Scene ii and Scene iii of Act v. The scene 
moves more successfully on account of some omissions. 
The revellers come out of the banquet hall and Calaynos' 
followers encircle them. Calaynos forces Don Luis to 
fight and the end is shortened and seems to be more effec- 
tive. These changes are, of course, of most value as show- 
ing Boker's development in the art of dramatic construc- 
tion, since the play in the final revision is more effective 
than in the published form. 

The next play to be written was Anne Boleyn. A title 
was filed in the copyright office September 28, 1849, and 
the book itself on January 2, 1850. Boker intended the 
play for the stage. In a letter to Eichard Henry Stoddard 8 

*R. H. Stoddard, George Henry Boker, in Lippincott's Magazine, 
vol. rev, p. 857 (June 1890). 
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on September 5, 1849, he states that he has had overtures 
from the Haymarket Theatre for the play and that he in- 
tends sending early sheets to London. He had assurances, 
too, from Charlotte Cushman that she would bring it out 
in this country, provided she believed her powers adapted 
to it. 

There are among the manuscripts separate " parts " 
for the characters in Anne Boleyn, and the play was evi- 
dently being considered favorably by some producing mana- 
ger. It was, however, not performed and it is doubtful 
whether it would have had success upon the stage. The 
central theme, that of a girl-queen attacked by a group of 
cold-blooded noblemen who conspire to ruin her through 
exciting the king's jealousy, and who are aided by King 
Henry the Eighth's infatuation for Jane Seymour, is 
dramatic, surely; for we have the strong motive of self- 
preservation in conflict with the motive of love and that 
of ambition. The difficulty lies in the fact that there is 
no real sympathy for Anne ; for no matter how false Henry 
the Eighth or how base Jane Seymour may be, the thought 
remains with us that strict justice is being meted out to 
Anne for her earlier conduct toward Katherine. 

Erom the point of view of dramatic structure, too, the 
play is not the equal of Galaynos, to say nothing of the 
plays that were to come. There is too much monologue 
and dialogue, and the defense of Anne is weakened by 
being delivered after the trial is over. She does not rise 
to even the greatness of remorse when the visions of Kath- 
erine, of More, and of others rise to torment her. The 
only flashes of inspiration come in the first scene of the 
Fourth Act, when Sir Henry Morris defies the king in his 
efforts to corrupt him, and in the soliloquy of Thomas 
Wyatt, in the second scene of the same Act, beginning 
" O coming shape of English liberty." 
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The Betrothal was the third play to be written and the 
second to be placed upon the stage. It was composed 
probably about February, 1850, and was first played at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on September 
25, 1850, where it ran for ten nights. 7 

It was revived in Philadelphia next year; for in Dur- 
ang's 8 history we read : 

December 5th [1851], Mr. Craddock's benefit — a revival of the 
popular play of The Betrothal, written especially for Mr. E. A. Mar- 
shall's theater by G. H. Boker, Esq., and performed during the last 
season with as brilliant success as ever greeted any production with- 
in the walls of the edifice. 

It was played at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
from November 18 to November 30, 1850 9 inclusive, with 
the exception of November 24th, and again from Decem- 
ber 30, 18'50 to January 3, 1851 9 inclusive. No record 
has been found of the first cast but that in New York was 
as follows : 

Marquis di Tiburzzi, a decayed nobleman Mr. Fredericks 

Count Juranio, a wealthy nobleman Mr. F. Conway 

Salvatore, his kinsman Mr. Bichings 

Marzio, a wealthy merchant Mr. Couldock 

Pietro Bogo, his friend Mr. Whiting 

Pulti, servant to Marzio Mr. Davidge 

Costanza, Daughter to the Marquis Mme. Ponisi 

Filippia, her cousin Mrs. Abbot 

Marchioness di Tiburzzi Mrs. Hield 

As Marshall was manager of both the Walnut Street 

Theatre and the Broadway Theatre at this time, this cast 

probably contained some of the original players. 

In The Betrothal, which is a romantic comedy in blank verse, the 
main plot centers upon the efforts of the Marchioness di Tiburzzi to 



' Boker mss. 

8 Durang's History of the Philadelphia Stage, Third Series, Chapter 
axil. 

'Boker mss. 
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marry her daughter, Costanza to Marzio, a rich merchant, to aid in 
restoring the family fortunes. Count Juranio falls in love with 
Costanza and she with him, but she refuses to break her word, given 
to marry Marzio. Salvatore, Juranio's friend, has Marzio watched 
and also challenges him and proves his cowardice. The Marquis 
who has agreed to the marriage only because he believed Costanza in 
love with Marzio, begins to suspect that he has been deceived. Marzio 
bribes his servant, Pulti, to poison Juranio and Salvatore at the be- 
trothal feast, but Pulti tells Salvatore and it is arranged that the 
apparent poison shall be put in Marzio's own glass. He betrays 
himself under the influence of the drug and Salvatore catches him 
in his own trap, winning Costanza for Juranio and Filippia for 
himself. 

The play is a definite improvement on Anne Boleyn and 
Calaynos. It moves more quickly and there is a sense of 
the characters dominating the situation, especially in the 
last Act, which makes for real drama. The long solilo- 
quies are not so conspicuous and in the dialogues the lan- 
guage becomes more natural. An example of the verse 
from Act in, Scene i will show these qualities of style : 

Juranio. Costanza di Tiburzzi, ere I go, 

Listen. I love you with a single heart. 
I do confess much folly in the deeds 
To which love drew me. Hidden by yon bower — 
While peeping buds unfolded into flowers — 
While infant leaves uncurled their tiny scrolls, 
And, full-grown, basked them in the mellow sun — 
While all creation was an active hymn 
Of ceaseless labor to approving God — 
I have stood idly, though the dear time sped, 
Waiting to catch the faintest glimpse of you. 
Then, happy with that treasure of my sense, 
Have hied me home, to fill my waking thoughts 
With growing fancies; or, through fleeting night 
Made my dreams golden with the memory 
Of what had blessed my day. I cover nothing: 
I have no skill nor wish to circumvent you. 
You know the mystery of my presence here; 
You know the secret of my love, — ah! yes; 
You knew it ere I spoke it. You can lift, 
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By confirmation of your former words, 

A sinking heart to rapture. Speak, O, speak! 

My fate hangs on your mercy! 

Durang speaks of the likeness of the play to Love's 
Sacrifice of Loyell. There is, however, little in common 
between the two plays. There is more similarity between 
The Betrothal and Nathaniel Parker Willis's play Tortesa 
the Usurer,, played in 1839. But there is not enough like- 
ness in any case to affect the originality of The Betrothal. 
For character drawing, expression, and dramatic effective- 
ness, it is surpassed only by Leonor de Guzman and Fran- 
cesca da Bimini. 

The Betrothal was played in England in 1853. In a 
letter from Boker to Stoddard, 10 October 9, 1853, an ac- 
count is given of its performance and its reception : 

I have read the Times notice of The Betrothal. It is honey to 
most of the other newspaper criticisms. So far as I can gather the 
facts from private letters, the play, to begin with, was very badly 
played: the English play writers had raised the hue and cry against 
it. "Ham-string him! Slay him! Cut him down!" was the uni- 
versal cry of my brother dramatists. Notwithstanding, and taking 
the accounts of my enemies for authority, the play was unusually 
successful with the audience on that most trying occasion, the first 
night. This only added to the gall of my brother dramatists, and 
increased their exhibition of it in the newspapers; so that after two 
nights of success with the audience, the manager was so terrified by 
the howl of the press, and by the furious personal applications that 
he withdrew the play to save himself. I believe I have stated the 
strict truth, ergo, the play still stands a monument of English in- 
justice. Mark you, it was not prejudice that caused the catastro- 
phe; it was fear lest I should get a footing on their stage, of which 
Calaynos had given them timely warning. 

The next play to be performed has never been printed. 
It exists in manuscript in three forms. There is an auto- 
graph manuscript, undated, with the title All the World 
a Mash. A copy, not in Boker's hand, but with auto- 

10 Lippinoott's Magazine, vol. xlv, p. 866. 
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graph notes, has a printed title page, bearing the title. 
" The World a Mask, a Comedy, Phila., 1851. Entered 
according to Act of Congress in the year, 1851, by George 
H. Boker." There is also a typewritten copy with the 
title Under a Mash, dated 1886. 

Since Boker's autograph statement refers only to his 
printed plays, even he did not mention The World a Mash 
as having been performed. The evidence, however, is 
clear. Among the manuscripts is an account of the re- 
ceipts of the play when performed at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, for a run of eight nights, beginning 
April 21, 1851. 

The scene of The World a Mash is laid in London in 
1851. 

The dramatis persorm are: 

Sir Hugh Blumer 

Galldove 1„' vr t. 
_ ,, > His Nephews 

Rylton J 

Fernwood 

Garrish 

Lord Row 

Captain Fleet, An Adventurer 

Raby, A Clergyman 

Matthew, Servant to Sir Hugh 

Teresa Crispo, Passing as Countess di Crespo 

Lucy Willbury, Betrothed to Rylton 

Lady Willbury, her Mother 

Miss Garrish, Sister to Garrish 

Betsy, Sir Hugh's Chambermaid 

Guests, Officers, Servants, etc. 

Sir Hugh Blumer has two nephews, Rylton and Galldove. He 
intends to make Rylton his heir and Galldove, who is the villain of 
the piece, plans to bring discredit upon Rylton and does so by leading 
him to a gambling house and arranging for a quarrel between him 
and a gambler. Teresa Crispo who is passing as the Countess di 
Crespo, and is apparently Galldove's mistress, aids him in his 
schemes, although now and then she balks at them. Galldove's plans 
go to pieces in the last Act on the confession of Captain Fleet, whom 
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he had bribed to quarrel with Rylton at the gaming house. Fernwood 
is the force that brings about the disclosure. He suspects Galldove 
all along and is kept from disclosing his plans by his promises to 
Teresa. Fernwood turns out to be Teresa's brother. The minor char- 
acters, such as Garrish, who blurts out whatever he feels like saying ; 
his sister, Miss Garrish, who has conspired with Lord Row to win 
5,000 pounds from Garrish on Lord Bow's promise that he will marry 
her, are not closely woven into the main plot. 

There is some clever conversation at times, and the play 
gives one the impression that it would act better than it 
reads, but it cannot be considered to be a step forward in 
dramatic technique. It is written in prose, with occasional 
changes into blank verse, and, therefore, Boker's great 
ability in the construction of dramatic verse was of no 
avail. The play proved, too, that social satire, which is 
its basis, was not his forte. He did not fail, however, on 
the side in which so many of our American playwrights 
have failed; his people seem like ladies and gentlemen. 
His failure lay in the lack of epigram and point, in lack 
of interest in the dialogue. Boker could not trifle. He is 
best when he is in earnest, and that he himself recognized 
the comparative mediocrity of The World a Mash is appar- 
ent in his omission of it from his edition of 1856. 

The Podesta's Daughter, called by Boker a " dramatic 
sketch," is simply a dialogue and is not in any real sense 
dramatic. It was written in 1851 and published in 1852, 
with other poems, lyric and narrative, all of which have 
been reprinted in the collected edition. 

The Widow's Marriage, which was written in 1852, 
was accepted by Marshall, the manager of the Walnut 
Street Theatre, according to a letter written by Boker, 
October 12, 1852, to Stoddard, 11 but he was unable to find 
any actress to impersonate Lady Goldstraw. That the 
play was seriously considered is proven by the copy of the 

" IAppineoti's Magaanne, vol. xlv, p. 863. 
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manuscript made by William H. Reed, copyist of the 
Walnut Street Theatre, in 1852. 

It is a comedy in blank verse laid in England at the time 
of George II. The plot is largely concerned with a trick 
played upon a vain old widow, Lady Goldstraw, who thinks 
she is married to Lord Ruffler and who through his treat- 
ment of her sees how foolish she has been. She therefore 
retires and lets her daughter, Madge, have her own oppor- 
tunity for happiness. The play is an interesting one to 
read, and a good actress might have made something out 
of Lady Goldstraw. Here, as before, however, it is in the 
more serious passages that Boker does his best work. The 
description of a true hero, put in the mouth of Sir William 
Travers, in Act n, Scene ii, ia an example in point : 

Travers. And heroes now, 

Are heroes proven by the knocks they take ? — 
Is blood the only livery of renown? 
I knew a sickly artisan, a man 
Whose only tie to life was one pale child, 
His dead wife's gift. Yet, for that single tie 
He bore a life that would have blanched the face 
Of armed Hector; bore the hopeless toil, 
That could but scrape together one day's food; 
Bore the keen tortures of a shattered frame, 
The sneer of pride, the arrogance of wealth; 
All the dread curses of man's heritage, 
Summed in one woTd of horror — poverty! — 
Ay, bore them with a smile. And all the time, 
His ears were full of whispers. In his hand, 
The common tools of work turned from their use, 
And hinted — death! The river crossed his path, 
Sliding beneath the bridge so lovingly, 
And murmuring — death ! Upon his very hearth 
The tempter sat, amid the flaming coals, 
And talked with him of — death ! A thousand ways 
Lay open, for his misery to escape; 
Yet there he stood, and labored for his child, 
Till Heaven in pity took the twain together. — 
He was a hero! 
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Boker returned next to tragedy. On November 14, 
1852, he wrote to Stoddard : 

I, prolific I, have finished a tragedy Leonor de Gunman. Her his- 
tory you will find in Spanish chronicles relating to the reign of 
Alphonso XII of Castile, and his son Peter the Cruel. There are 
no such subjects for historical tragedy on earth as are to be found 
in the Spanish history of that period. I am so much in love with 
it that I design following up Leonor de Guzman by Don Pedro. 12 

Leonor de Guzman was played first at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, Monday, October 3d, 1853, and 
ran for six nights until October 8th, inclusive, with the 
following cast : 13 

Don Pedro, King of Castile and Leon Mr. Perry 

Don Enrique, Conde" de Trastamara, 

oldest son of Dona Leonor Mr. Wheatleigh 

Don Fadriqug, Master of Santiago, 

Iwin brother to Don Enrique" Mr. Wallis 

Don Tello, another son to Dona Leonor Mr. Hacknut 

Don Juan Alonso de Albuquerque", Prime 

Minister to Don Pedro Mr. Adams 

Don Juan Nunez de Lara, Lord of Biscayne and 

a presumptive heir to the crown Mr. Young 

Don Fernando Manuel de Villena, his 

Nephew, Brother to Dona Juana Mr. Eytinge 

Alonso Coronel, Governor of Medina Sidonia Mr. McDonough 

Cafledo, his liegeman and friend Mr. France 

Priest, Chaplain to Dona Leonor Mr. Anderson 

Ambassador, from the rebel Don Juan Manuel Mr. Boswell 

Page, attending on Don Pedro Mr. J. Sefton 

Dona Maria de Portugal, Mother to Don Pedro Mrs. Duffield 

Dona Leonor de Guzman, Mistress to King 

Alfonso Miss J. Dean 

Dofla Juana Manuel de Villena, Sister to 

Don Fernando Mrs. Clarke 

Courtiers, Ladies, Knights, Soldiers, Citizens, Attendants. 



a Lippinoott's Magazine, vol. xlv, p. 864. 
u Boker mss. 
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According to Durang 14 it was received with " warm 
approbation " and was only interrupted by the engagement 
of Edwin Forrest. 

Boker in a letter to Stoddard 15 on October 9th, 1853, 
said: 

You need not be anxious about " Leonor," we had her out last 
Monday, and she was as successful as you or I could hope for. 
Miss Dean, so far as her physique would admit, played the part 
admirably, and with a full appreciation of all those things which 
you called its beauties. Dona Maria (the queen) was also well done; 
but Albuquerque and the other male characters, with the exception 
of Don Pedro, damnably. For all this the tragedy was triumphant, — 
well noticed by the press, and increasing in public favor up to its 
last night. I feel nothing but gratitude towards you for your part 
in the business, as it has certainly put my reputation at least one 
step forward. "Leonor" will be brought to New York during Miss 
Dean's next engagement there, in November next, if nothing should 
happen to prevent it. 

It was played at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
April 24, 25, 26, 1853, 16 to houses considerably better 
even than in Philadelphia. Madame Ponisi played Dona 
Maria in New York. 

Leionor de Guzman is a tragedy laid in Castile, a. d. 
1350. The play is concerned with the succession to the 
throne consequent upon the death of King Alfonso XII. 
In the first Act the court of Leonor de Guzman is shown, 
and is represented as being the center of power in Spain. 
Of her sons, Don Enrique, Don Fadrique, and Don Tello, 
the first two are returning from war and bring news of the 
death of King Alfonso. At once the courtiers fall away 
from her and flock to Seville, where Queen Maria, the 
mother of the new King, Don Pedro, is staying. They 

11 Eistory of the Philadelphia Stage, Third Series, Chapter cxxvi. 
15 Lippincot t's Magazine, vol. xlv, p. 866. 
" Boker mss. 
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are both under the admonition of Don Juan Albuquerque, 
the prime minister. 

From here on the play is largely a study of the efforts 
of this man to retain power for Don Pedro and himself 
against Leonor and Don Enrique, and of Queen Maria to 
obtain revenge on Leonor. Queen Maria finally kills 
Leonor, and there is a sub-plot concerning the love of Dona 
Juana Manuel de Villena and Don Enrique. They are 
married through a trick of Leonor. 

Leonor is represented as being a woman of noble charac- 
ter who had devotedly loved the King and who had been 
a power in Spain. The sympathy of the writer is with 
her generally, although one cannot help appreciating the 
emotions of the Queen who allows all other feelings to be 
wrapped up in her jealousy and desire for revenge. An 
evidence of this is given in Act n, Scene ii. 

Dona Maria. Don Pedro, pardon me. 

The open insult of my fellow-queen — 
She who was reigning while I staid at home, 
To rock your cradle, and to suckle you — 
Moved me a little. And besides, my liege, 
There are some years of suffering on my brow, 
Pray, mark my lady's, it is very smooth — 
And some harsh lines of silver in my hair, 
While hers is glossy with untroubled ease. 
The rose has burned to ashes on my face; — 
Yet lives again in her transparent cheek. 
She can go through her fingers and record 
A loving child upon each dainty tip; 
I have but one, and he forgets to love! 

The most marked advance in Leonor de Guzman lies 
in the character drawing. Don Albuquerque, Dona Maria, 
and Dona Leonor are real people and real Spaniards. The 
Queen's jealousy of the prime minister's hate for Leonor 
is a strikingly effective invention of Boker's. So all 
powerful is her desire for revenge that she cannot share 
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it with anyone. The influence of a ready and unscrupu- 
lous mind is well shown in the character of Don Albuquer- 
que, and the title role gave a good opportunity to a clever 
actress to make sympathetic a noble figure. 

Before Leonor de Ouzman had been put on the stage, 
Boker had started his masterpiece. In a letter to Stoddard 
on March 3d, 1853, 17 he tells of his method of work. He 
wrote Francesco, da Rimini, a play of twenty-eight hun- 
dred lines, in three weeks. It was composed literally at 
white heat. He thought about the work all day and smoked 
a great deal after he began composing at nine o'clock in 
the evening. At four o'clock in the morning he would re- 
tire for about five hours' sleep. He came to his writing 
with the plan perfectly matured, so that the rapid com- 
position was only the fruition of a long period of prepa- 
ration. 

Francesco, da Rimini was performed for the first time 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York, on September 26th, 
1855. 18 

The cast as given in Brown's History of the New York 
Stage is evidently incorrect in several instances, and that 
given in Ireland's Records of the New York Stage is not 
complete. It is certain, however, that Lanciotto was played 
by E. L. Davenport, Paolo by M. Lanergan, Francesca by 
Mme. Ponisi, and Batta by Miss Manners. It was first 
played in Philadelphia at the Walnut Street Theatre on 
October 10, 1855, Mrs. John Drew acting Francesca. It 
was repeated on October 11, 12, and 13. 

Francesca da Rimini was revived by Lawrence Barrett 
in 1882, the original performance taking place at Haver- 

" Lippineott's Magazine, vol. xlv, p. 864. 

"Boker mss. According to Brown's History of the New York 
Stage (vol. I, p. 403), the play held the boards till October 5th. 
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ly's Theatre, Philadelphia, September 14. The program 
of this performance, which is inserted in Mr. Barrett's 
acting copy of the play, is as follows : 

HAVERLY'S THEATRE 
FAREWELL OF MB. BARRETT 

(Positively his last appearance this season.) 
Supported by Mr. Louis James and an Excellent Company. 

"FBANCESCA DA RIMINI" 

A Tragedy in Six Acts, by Hon. George H. Boker. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Lanciotto ~\ (Mr. Lawrence Barrett 

Paolo [Malatesta s Sons | Mr. Otis Skinner 

Malatesta, Lord of Rimini and 

Head of the Guelphs Mr. Ben. G. Rogers 

Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna and 

Head of the Ghibelins Mr. F. C. Mosley 

Pep6, Malatesta's Jester Mr. Louis James 

Bishop, Friend to Guido Mr. Charles Rolfe 

Ren6, a Troubadour Mr. Percy Winter 

Lucentio, !_.,,_, f Mr. Errol Dunbar 

Torelli, | Fnends t0 Paol ° \ Mr. Albert T. Riddle 

Captain Mr. Homer Cope 

Messenger Mr. Garrie Davidson 

Servant Mr. Robert Sutton 

Francesca, Guido's Daughter Miss Marie Wainwright 

Ritta, her maid Miss Josie Batchelder 

Lords, Ladies, Knights, Priests, Pages, Soldiers, etc. 

Mr. Barrett continued this play in his repertoire for 
a number of seasons. In 1885 some changes were made in 
the cast, Mr. F. C. Mosley taking Mr. Skinner's place as 
Paolo, Mr. B. G. Rogers changing from Malatesta to 
Guido, and Miss Rose France playing Ritta. 

On August 22, 1901, Mr. Otis Skinner again revived 
the play at the Grand Opera House, Chicago. It was 
played throughout the country during the season of 1901- 
02, the principal cities in which it appeared being New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, New 
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Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo and Detroit. 

The Paolo and Francesca story has been a favorite theme 
for treatment. Beginning with Dante's description of his 
meeting with the lovers in his Fifth Canto, human sym- 
pathy has often been directed toward the unhappy love 
story of the brother and the wife of Gianciotto, the lord of 
Kimini, who loved each other and who died by his hand. 
Boker was the first to write in English a play which 
would make the injured husband the central figure with- 
out lessening our interest in the lovers. To do this he had 
of course to modify the actual historical facts ; but more 
important, he had to create by the power of imagination 
what Francesca called the noblest heart in Eimini. It 
lies outside of the scope of the article to make a compara- 
tive study of Boker's play and the dramatic treatments of 
the story that followed his, but there can be no question 
that in English at least, it is surpassed by no other version. 
The spectator who witnesses Stephen Phillips's Paolo and 
Francesca is presented with a poetic spectacle in which the 
characters belong to no especial time or place. Driven on 
by fate, they are puppets, not themselves determining 
factors in the action. Boker places us in the midst of me- 
diaeval Italy. The character of Paolo, young, handsome, 
loveworthy, but a bit of a coxcomb, is contrasted through 
his own actions and words with Lanciotto, a warrior, mis- 
shapen in body but sensitive to a degree, and with a love 
for his brother that embodies not only natural affection 
but also admiration for that physical perfection that has 
been denied him. Delicately, too, does Boker depict that 
craving for affection on the part of a man no longer young 
which, when made concrete by being centered upon a 
young and beautiful woman, becomes one of the most real 
motives of life and of art. Delicately, too, is Francesca 
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introduced to us, not a mere receptive character as in 
Phillips's play or in Leigh Hunt's earlier narrative ver- 
sion, but alive and with a great capacity for love. She is 
ready to love Lanciotto, and when she mistakes his deputy, 
Paolo, for him, she gives her heart. Her girlish attempt 
to hide her pain, when she discovers how she has been 
duped, is of the essence of drama, for the words seem 
wrung out of her soul : 

I'm glad I kept my heart safe, after all. 

There was my cunning. I have paid them back 

On my faith, 

I would not live another wicked day, 
Here in Ravenna, only for the fear 
That I should take to lying, with the rest. 
Ha! Ha! it makes me merry, when I think 
How safe I kept this little heart of mine ! 

Those who have seen Francesco, da Rimini upon the 
stage will hardly forget the scene in the third Act when 
Francesca discovers the cheat and when Lanciotto, mis- 
construing her apparent willingness to go on with the 
marriage, believes that she is beginning to care for him. 
Almost at once, however, he is led to suspicion by the 
jester, Pepe. Pepe's motive is revenge for insults offered 
him by Lanciotto and by Paolo. He is a human instru- 
ment and a natural one, by which the catastrophe is 
brought about. In Hunt's version the murmurs of Fran- 
cesca in her sleep bring about the revelation. In Phil- 
lips's, the prophecies of a blind nurse, aided somewhat by 
the jealousy of Giovanni's cousin, are the means to the 
end. The nurse of Phillips is probably due to a suggestion 
in Boker's play, that a nurse in the Malatesta family has 
prophesied that some day the blood of Guido da Polenta 
would mingle with theirs. Boker only uses this super- 
natural suggestion in its proper place, the background. 
Pepe is human and he is mediaeval. He acts quickly, too, 
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and he helps the action on. Lanciotto's absence is natur- 
ally accounted for by the incursion of the Ghibellines, and 
thus the way is left open for the great love scene between 
Paolo and Francesca. The Francesca of Boker has been 
at times criticized for the active part she takes in sending 
Bitta away, who scents danger, but Francesca is very 
human, and, therefore, more appealing. The contrast be- 
tween the love of Paolo, that is shot through with remorse, 
and the love of Francesca, that goes joyfully on without 
thinking of the cost, is masterly. 

The final scene rises even beyond this one in dramatic 
effectiveness. As Boker wrote it and as it was first played 
it was in the garden. Paolo has decided that he will go 
away. Francesca reminds him in words that reflect the 
maturity that sin's experience has brought to her what 
waits for her in the future, if he leaves her, a pledge for 
the security of her native land, to the caresses of an un- 
loved husband. Then Lanciotto enters and after begging 
them to deny the charge that Pepe has brought to him, 
kills Francesca and then Paolo. Then when the two 
fathers rebuke him he defends himself: 

Lanciotto. Can howling make this sight more terrible? 
Peace! You disturb the angels up in heaven, 
While they are hiding from this ugly earth. 
Be satisfied with what you see. You two 
Began this tragedy, I finished it. 
Here, by these bodies, let us reckon up 
Our crimes together. Why how still they lie! 
A moment, since, they walked, and talked, and kissed! 
Defied me to my face, dishonored me! 
They had the power to do it then; but now, 
Poor souls, who'll shield them in eternity? 
Father, the honor of our house is safe: 
I have the secret. I will to the wars, 
And do more murders, to eclipse this one. 
Back to the battles; there I breathe in peace; 
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And I will take a soldier's honor back, — 
Honor! what's that to me now? Ha! ha! ha! 

(Laughing) 
A great thing, father! I am very ill. 
I killed thy son for honor: thou mayst chide. 

God! I cannot cheat myself with words! 

1 loved him more than honor — more than life — 
This man, Paolo — this stark, bleeding corpse! 
Here let me rest, till God awake us all! 

The printed version of Francesco, da Rimini represents 
Boker's judgment of the best form of the play for read- 
ing purposes. It has never been put on the stage exactly 
as it has been printed. Among the manuscripts is a com- 
plete autograph manuscript of the play as it now appears 
in the collected edition. From this was copied in 1853 
an acting version, and some very interesting changes were 
made, partly by Boker himself. There are also some tenta- 
tive fragments of Act i and Act n and a manuscript, with 
alterations by Boker, of the acting version used by Mr. 
Barrett in 1882. In this last the speeches of Lanciotto 
are indicated by cues ; so that it is impossible to tell how 
severely they were cut. 

The acting version of 1853 omits Act i, Scene i in the 
printed version. There is a note in Boker's hand, on the 
manuscript to this effect: 

When Lanciotto is the prominent part, omit the whole of the 
following scene (Scene I, Act i) and begin the play at Scene 2nd, 
Act i. 

If this scene were played, this change would begin the 
play in Ravenna instead of in Rimini and would center 
the interest on Francesca, since the scene is concerned with 
the disclosure of Guido to her that Lanciotto is on the 
way. The reason for this change is not now apparent. 
Boker had written Leonor de Guzman for Miss Dean, and 
it may be that he had had her in mind when he was 
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writing Francesco, da Rimini. The fact that he named 
the play as he did, and that among the fragments there 
is a different heginning for the second Act, which repre- 
sents Franceses among her ladies and gives her the open- 
ing speech, would make such an explanation reasonable. 
As the play is printed, Francesca does not come on until 
the Second Act. The acting version of 1882 begins with 
the usual Act i, Scene i, but it is somewhat cut. 

All through the play the acting version of 1853 seems 
to make for dramatic effectiveness, though sometimes the 
poetry is sacrificed. The Second Act begins with a scene 
in a grand Hall in Eavenna, instead of before the gates of 
the city, as is the case in the corresponding scene in the 
printed version. The first scene in Act Second, it will be 
remembered, had been transferred to the first Act. The 
speeches are much cut and Francesca's departure from 
the stage ends the scene, Eitta's speech being omitted to 
the advantage of the stage effectiveness. Quite a good 
deal of the conversation, especially between Guido and 
Eitta, is omitted in both stage versions. The Second Act 
ends, in the printed version, with a soliloquy of Paolo 
after he has had a conversation with Francesca about 
Lanciotto. In the acting version of 1882 the Act ends 
with this scene, but there is a general spectacle, everybody 
is brought on, and the curtain falls with the words "On 
to Eimini." In the acting version of 1853, what is usually 
Act in Scene i is put into Act n and the Act ends with a 
brief scene in which Pepe touches Lanciotto on the hump. 
This scene was omitted altogether in the 1882 version. 

Both acting versions commence the third Act with the 
scene in the grand square, which is the second scene in 
the printed version. It is somewhat cut, and both stage 
versions leave out Francesca's last speech — a mistaken 
economy. 
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In the Fourth Act, the acting version of 1853 has a new 
ending to the first scene, written in the manuscript by 
Boker's own hand, which brings on Rene and the trouba- 
dours who give Lanciotto advice to proceed with the wed- 
ding. This scene was used also in 1882. 

The most curious change occurs in the acting version 
of 1853 in the last act. The entire first scene, between 
Paolo and Francesca in the garden, is omitted, although 
the usual mark in the autograph manuscript indicates 
only that the scene was to be cut. The 1882 version kept 
this scene. In the scene at Lanciotto's camp there is a 
long speech inserted in the 1853 acting version, which 
does not appear anywhere else. It emphasizes the motive 
of family pride. Another long speech is inserted in the 
third scene, after Lanciotto has discovered the lovers. 
One change is such an improvement that it might be 
noticed. 

The printed version makes Lanciotto say: 

Dost thou see 
Yon bloated spider — hideous as myself — 
Climbing aloft to reach that wavering twig? 
When he has touched it one of us must die. 

The acting version of 1853 reads: 

Dost thou see 
Yon dusky cloud that slowly steals along, 
Like a shrewd thief upon a traveller, 
To blot the glory of the jocund moon? 
Wlien it has dimmed the luster of the edge 
She'll shrink behind it to avoid the sight, 
She else might see on this disfigured earth. 
When it has crossed her, one of us, who now 
Is touched to wonder by her radiance, 
Shall gaze upon her with an altered face — 
As pale and cold and vacant as her own. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Otis Skinner, who acted Paolo 
in 1882 and Lanciotto in 1902, that the changes made in 
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both Mr. Barrett's and his versions were necessary for 
stage effect. The explanations which Mr. Skinner has 
been good enough to give me seem justified. Yet there 
are shrewd comments in Boker's own hand on the acting 
version of 1882 which were accepted as correcting the 
stage manager's judgment. 

The autograph manuscript of The Bankrupt is dated 
1853. Whether it preceded or followed Francesco, in 
actual composition it is not possible to decide, as Boker 
does not mention it in his memoranda and no published 
account has any reference to it. It is a prose melodrama, 
laid apparently about 1850 — at least the manuscript bears 
the inscription " Time and Scene, the Present." The main 
theme has to do with the return of James Shelvill, who 
passes under the name of Shorn, and who has been so em- 
bittered by bad treatment that he has returned to avenge 
himself upon his former associates. He tries to ruin Ed- 
ward Giltwood, who had befriended him, and he also 
tries to seduce Amy Giltwood, over whom he has a hold 
through knowledge of a former theft which she had com- 
mitted. The intervention of Paul Tapeley, a wealthy 
lawyer, who lends Amy Giltwood enough money to pay 
off her husband's indebtedness, makes the play end happily. 

The play is certainly the poorest written by Boker. 
The language is stilted and the prose at times runs into 
a curious kind of blank verse, as though the author had 
not been quite certain in which medium he had been in- 
tending to write it. There is a certain cleverness in the 
way in which the web is woven about Amy and the method 
used to persuade her husband of her guilt. But the char- 
acters are not clearly established and the motives are not 
well worked out. 

Konigsmark, published in 1869, but written in all 
probability before 1857, while a verse drama of interest, 
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was not acted and could hardly have been intended for 
the stage. It is laid in Hanover in 1694 and is a tragedy, 
dealing with the revenge of the Countess von Platen, the 
mistress of the Elector, upon Konigsmark, a Colonel of 
the Guards who had been in love with her and who has 
transferred his affections to Sophia, the ill-used wife of 
Prince George, the Elector's eldest son, afterwards George 
the First of England. 

With Konigsmark, the first period of Boker's dramatic 
activity came to an end. During the next few years he 
turned his attention more definitely to lyric poetry. Al- 
ready in the 1856 edition of his collected plays and poems 
he gave evidence of his ability as a sonnetteer. We are 
concerned in this study only with his dramatic work ; but 
there is no doubt that, in this country at least, Boker's 
sonnets have never been accorded their proper position. 
His sonnets on public affairs, especially the one entitled 
To Louis Napoleon, and his love sonnets form a group 
worthy of comparison with those of any sonnet writer in 
English except the very greatest. In 1864 his Poems of 
the War were published, containing his touching Dirge 
for a BoMier, on the death of Philip Kearney, and his 
stirring Black Regiment, written to celebrate the charge 
of the colored troops at Port Hudson. 

He did not limit his activity on the Union side to writ- 
ing poetry. He took an active part in the formation of 
the Union League of Philadelphia and used his great social 
influence to combat the undercurrent of sympathy with 
the Confederacy which prevailed in many of the older 
families in that city. On November 3d, he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Turkey, and was transferred to the Eussian Mission Janu- 
ary 13, 1875, although he was not actually relieved of his 
duties at Constantinople until May 1, 1875. His services 
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as Minister to Russia lasted until January 15, 1878. 
These public services having been completed, he turned 
his attention again to the stage. The revival of Francesco, 
da Rimini in 1882 undoubtedly encouraged him. First 
he returned to Calaynos and endeavored to adapt it to suit 
Mr. Barrett. Reference has already been made to this 
revision, which was, however, not put on the stage. Boker 
next turned to a different theme and wrote two plays upon 
the story of the fall of Pompeii. One of these, Nydia, is 
dated on the title page 1885, and there is a note stating: 

This play was begun on the twenty-sixth day of February, and 
finished on the twenty-first of April, 1885. My engagements were 
such that I could not work during at least one third of that time, 
nor did I work more than three hours each day. 

Glaucus, the longer play, is dated 1886. It is more 
than a revision, it is an entire rewriting of Nydia. While 
Nydia includes ninety-three typewritten pages, Glaucus 
has one hundred and seventy-seven. Nydia seems to be 
the stage version. According to the memory of Mrs. George 
Boker, the play was written for Mr. Barrett. It was evi- 
dently submitted to him, as there are manuscript notes in 
Boker's handwriting of which the first is especially inter- 
esting : 

I have stricken out all the talk about the lion; because, after 
finishing the play, I found that the lion really had no part in the 
story. 

The "cuts" throughout the play are conjectural, and subject to 
your approval. If you find anything cut out by me which, in your 
opinion had better remain in, do not hesitate to restore it. 

Both plays follow the main incidents of Bulwer's Last 
Days of Pompeii, leaving Olinthus and the Christians out. 
The Cast of characters in Nydia includes : 

Glaucus, a rich Athenian 
Arbaces, an Egyptian Prince 
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Calenus, A Prince of Isis 
Apaecides, a neophyte of Isis 
Burbo, a Publican 
Clodius, a friend of Glaucus 
Sallust, 
Praetor, 
Quaestor, 
Aedile, 

Nydon, a Gladiator 
Scoros, a slave of lone 
Dromo, a slave of Arbaces 
Nuntius 
lone, 
Nydia, 
Noblemen, Lictors, Gladiators, Attendants, Slaves, 
Citizens, et cetera." 

The mutual love of Glaucus and lone, Nydia's passion 
for Glaucus, the rescue of lone from the house of Arbaces, 
the Egyptian, through Nydia's agency, the arrest of Glau- 
cus on the charge of the murder of Apaecides, Ione's 
brother, the conviction of Glaucus and his sentence to 
death in the amphitheatre, the eruption of Vesuvius, all 
are woven into a really dramatic poem, which in the case 
of Nydia at least is eminently suited for stage presenta- 
tion. 

In Nydia the blind girl dies at the end of the play, 
after having confessed to her love for Glaucus. In Glau- 
cus, she together with Glaucus and lone are seen sailing 
away in safety. 

Boker's plays owe nothing to the language of Bulwer. 
The stilted artificial style in which The Last Days of Pom- 
peii is written is changed into vigorous and flexible blank 
verse. 

"The characters of Quaestor, Aedile, Scoros, Dromo, or Nuntius, 
are not included in Glaucus. Saphax, a freedman, and Dudas, a 
Roman gentleman, are omitted from Nydia, but form part of the 
list of characters in Glaucus. 
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Since neither play has heen published, some examples 
of the verse will be appropriate : 

The first is from the Second Act of Nydia. lone and 
Nydia are together in Ione's house. lone has told Eydia 
she loves her. 

Nydia. Ay, that I understand, without my eyes. 

Love, love, is not that something like to sight! 
I often think it is another sense. 

lone. It is the vision of the gods. Right, girl! 

Love is another sense. 

Nydia. Or why should I, — 

Blind as I am, love you, love Glaucus? hate — 

(Enter Arbaces from behind, unobserved) 
Oh! how I hate! one person, with a fire 
Almost as hot as love is — Hist! I hear 
An evil footstep. 

(Advancing) It is only mine. 

Cat, treacherous cat! (Aside. She shrinks apart.) 

Arbaces, when you come 

Into my house, I pray you, that henceforth, 

You have yourself announced. Remember, too, 

I am a child no longer. 

Sad am I 

At all these changes. 'Twas but yesterday — 

So seems it in the hurried flight of time — 

I held you in my arms, or taught your feet 

Their first few steps. You and Apaecides 

Will ever seem my children. 
lone. Pardon me: 

(My wish was not to wound you. 
Arbaces. Dear lone, 

Why have you lost your confidence in me! 
lone. But have I? 

Arbaces. Yes; witness your new-made friend, 

This wandering Greek; Witness your handmaid here, 

A public flower girl, a common slave, 

Likewise his gift, now your companion. These, 

These unwise acts, were all, all contrary 

To my advice. 



Arbaces. 

Nydia. 

lone. 



Arbaces. 
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lone. Come hither, Nydia. 

Lay your cheek close to mine, twine both your arms 

About my neck; now kiss me on the mouth, 

Free citizen of Rome. Mark it, my Lord; 

Thus, thus, I think of her. 

(Kisses Nydia) 
Arbaces. A fond mistake. 
lone. Grant that as possible. Were she not pure, — 

Yea, pure as I am,— would she dare do that? 

You may be deep in all the ways of man, 

But ah! you know not woman. 
Arbaces. Haply so. 

Let these two kittens play: Why should I care! 

(Aside) 

The other matter is more serious. 

It is the common tattle of the town 

That Glaucus, an Athenian fop, a man — 
lone. Beware! 
Arbaces. — Who owes the little fame he has 

To his successes with your sex, is here 

Daily, or, as he boasts before the world, 

When e'er he pleases, or has idle time. 
Nydia. That is a lie! 
Arbaces. I do not say this thing 

Of my own knowledge. Is it scandal? 
lone. Which, — 

His coming, or his boast? 
Arbaces. Say both. 
lone. Since when 

Took I companions as the world prescribed? 

You know the freedom of a woman's life 

In Greece, my country, where each woman stands 

As guardian of her honor. There no bars 

Shut up her virtue, at a man's behest, 

As in your Egypt. As for Glaucus — 

Arbaces. Well? 

lone. He is most welcome to my house and me 

At any seemly hour. That much is truth. 

That he has ever boasted of my favor, 

In any manner to discredit me, 

Is not alone untrue, but more than false — 

Impossible. 
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This shows the dramatic quality of his conversation. 
Another passage, this time from Ghmcus, will show the 
depth and sweep of the poetry. Glaucus and lone have 
just parted and Nydia comes upon him while he is think- 
ing upon his happiness : 

Glaucus. Can you ask? 

Nydia. Ah! then, 'tis not for all, this happiness. 

Thank heaven that gave it to you 'tis so far, 
So very far above the common lot, 
Nor does it always come at love's command: 
Sweet though his gifts be to the fortunate, 
They seem like curses of the angry gods, 
Like the hot arrows of Hyperion's wrath, 
When poured into a heart that cannot share 
Its blessings with another, love for love. 

Glaucus. These are strange thoughts to fill your youthful brain: 
Whence were they gathered? 

Nydia. From the tree of life. 

We who pass under, shake its fatal fruit, 
Ripened or rotten, at our startled feet. 
A child may do that. Once I knew a maid, 
Humble as I am, and she loved a king! — 
not a king with sceptre, crown and throne, 
The common frippery of royal state, 
But a real king, by nature bred and crowned, 
And so acknowledged by a subject world. 

Glaucus. She flew too high. 

Nydia. But why has love his wings, 

Unless to soar with? Ah! my lord, you talk 
Like all the world; but not like Glaucus. 

Glaucus. True. 

But of the maiden? 

Nydia. I forgot the girl, 

Lost in the splendor of the man she loved. 
Her passion was the secret of her breast: 
She dared not tell it to an earthly thing, 
Lest gossip echo, from her hollow cave, 
Should spread her story to the jeering land. 
O no, she whispered to the mystic skies, 
Distant and voiceless, — to her mother's soul, 
Silent as death, that stood between their lives, 
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The bitter story which she knew too well. 
Nothing was pitiful. The raging clouds, 
With thunder upon thunder, shouted, fool! 
Her mother's voice, as fine and thin as songs 
Sung to an ailing infant, murmured, fool! 
And her own heart — there was the hopeless pang — 
Muttered forever, fool, and fool, and fool! 

It is to be regretted that Boker did not publish the com- 
plete edition of his works which he was evidently prepar- 
ing in 1886. For it he had revised Calaynos, had prepared 
Nydia and Olaucus, had revised All the World a Mask 
under the title of Under a Mask, and The Bankrupt under 
the title of A Commercial Crisis. It is to be hoped that in 
the near future the three first at least may be printed. 

Glancus was the last of Boker's plays to be written. 
He died January 2, 1890, in Philadelphia and the interest 
excited by his death brought forth enough demand for his 
work to warrant another reprinting of the edition of 1856 
and of the Poems of the War. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to bring the collected edition up to date. 

In the attempt to explain why Boker has not received 
his proper position in our literature, two reasons have been 
most frequently presented. The first is that he treated 
foreign material too exclusively. This criticism, in the 
light of the existence of Hamlet and The Merchant of 
Venice, seems to be beside the point. After an examina- 
tion of The Bankrupt, the only play in which he treated 
native conditions, and which is by far the poorest, we may 
be thankful that Boker knew where his own strength lay. 

Nor is the other commonplace of criticism that there 
was no financial encouragement for American playwrights 
in Boker's time as applicable to him as it was to some 
others, nor was it so true of his stage royalties as of his 
profits as a poet from his published works. 
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Boker seems to have received a royalty of five per cent, 
on the gross receipts of each night's performance. State- 
ments from the treasurers of the theatres show payments 
as follows : 

Galaynos — 

Philadelphia, 20 Feb. '51, nine nights $194.08 

Albany, '51, three nights 17.00 

Baltimore, '51, three nights 30.00 

Chicago, two nights 5.80 

$246.88 

The Betrothal^- 

Philadelphia, 1850, ten nights $155.92 

New York, 1850, twelve nights 185.82 

New York, 1851, five nights 65.38 

Philadelphia, 1851, five nights 43.47 

$450.59 

The World a Mask — 

Philadelphia, 1851, eight nights $138.10 

Leonor de Guzman — 

Philadelphia, 1853, six nights $83.33 

New York, 1854, three nights 75.76 

$159.09 

Total $994.56 

These figures omit at least two series of performances of 
Galaynos and all of Francesca da Rimini. It would seem 
fair to estimate his total royalties from plays up to the 
time of their publication in 1856 at $1,500, and this with- 
out any risk to himself. The accounts seem to have been 
rendered promptly and no reductions made for theatrical 
charges. Let us see on the other hand how he fared with 
the publishers. 

We find no accounts for his earlier volumes, though a 
contract with Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, shows that 
Boker shared here equally the expenses and the profits of 

20 Figures for Philadelphia performances in December 1851 and 
in April 1855 are not available. 
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the publication of Anne Boleyn. The profits of this play 
and of Calaynos must have been slight, since only five hun- 
dred copies were printed. 

The complete edition of the Plays and Poems of 1856 
was published with Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. Boker 
paid for the stereotyping of the plates, for any volumes 
furnished to him, and received twenty cents royalty on 
each set of two volumes, Ticknor and Melds paying for 
paper, binding, press work, and other expenses. No roy- 
alty was paid to him on about one hundred copies sent to 
editors of various journals. We have not found complete 
statements of all the receipts and sales, but from those we 
have, we learn that the stereotyping of the plates cost him 
$844.82. There is no indication what his royalties on the 
first edition were, but under date of April 27, 1859, we 
find a statement of his royalties for the second edition as 
follows : 

G. H. Boker, Esq.: in acct. with Ticknor and Fields, Dr. 

For amount of enclosed bill $104.51 

Cr. 

1857. 

April 30, By copyright on 450 Plays and Poems. . $90.00 

April 1, 1859 copyright on 50 Plays and Poems . . . 10.00 

$100.00 

$ 4.61 
100 copies given to Editors 
500 copies sold as above 
400 copies on hand 

It had, therefore, cost him $4.61 to print the second 
edition, and while, of course, most of the "enclosed bill" 
was for copies he had sent friends, we can easily estimate 
that, counting in the receipts from his royalties for the 
first edition at a liberal figure, he must have been a loser 
by more than five hundred dollars for his trouble in pub- 
lishing his plays at all. When we compare this return, 
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or lack of it, with the stage royalties on his plays, it is 
hardly the American playwright but rather the American 
poet who has a right to complain of lack of appreciation. 
To he sure, he still had the plates, but he also still had the 
rights to his plays, and years afterwards under Lawrence 
Barrett's management, Francesco, brought him in, at times, 
two hundred dollars a week. 21 

It is perhaps idle to speculate upon the reasons which 
have led to the failure to appreciate Boker's significant 
contributions to our dramatic literature. One explanation 
might be supplied by those who have been privileged to 
scrutinize the obituary notice read at the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia, which in recounting his services to 
mankind, placed the establishment of that institution at 
the head of the list, and after mentioning his career as his 
country's representative abroad, concluded by remarking 
that he had also written some poems and dramas, which 
was all the more to his credit, since his financial circum- 
stances were such that he was under no necessity to do it ! 

His work came at a time when a fashion was passing, and 
his work was of that fashion. The long run, the drama- 
tization of popular novels, and the star system; the influ- 
ence of Boucicault, who was the concrete representative of 
all three, and added to these the disturbed conditions of 
the Civil War kept people from reading his plays. No 
one who reads them fails to recognize their worth. "With 
the great increase in the interest in our native drama, it 
is hoped that Boker will at last come into his own. 

Arthur Hobsojt Quinn. 



"Letter from the office of the Star Theatre, New York, to Mr. 
Boker, October 1, ]883. 



